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EbDIToRIAL BuzziNcs. 


Brother C. P. Dadant’s Family 
are afflicted. They have lost their “ little 
darling girl baby ”’—17 months old, and of 
just the right age to have captured the 
hearts of all around. She died on the night 
of the 16th inst. We condole with the 
stricken family in their great sorrow and 


bereavement. 





The Tune is Changed Now.— 
Just as we are closing the forms for this 
issue, the following comes from J. W. Clark, 
of Clarksburg, Mo., dated June 20, 1889: 
“ The biggest honey flow from white clover Domesticated bees must have an equal 
I ever saw is here now. Also the swarming | chance with all domesticated animals ! 


fever is the largest.’’ 


The warm, moist atmosphere which now 
prevails in many localities promises a large 
yield of nectar, if there are enough bees to 
gather it. Surely, there is a “ silver lining 
to the clouds” which have prevailed so 


long. 





The Lindens in Minnesota ap- 
at least those in Douglass county are. Mr. 


June 18, 1889, writes as follows concerning 


them : 


aed Epo lindens in — —~ = oS ae 
with s worms, tha ve str e 
ro most cases the leaves, fom the 
trees, so that we cannot hope for any honey 

weather makes the 
for goiden-rod honey. 
never saw the lindens bud so profusely as 
ea 
busy man to find one bud among a thousand 
trees. . 


buds, 


from that source. 
prospect very doub 


they did this spring. Now it would 


We hope that such is not true of other 
parts of that State. Will our friends please | stitution of the United States ! 
report on this subject at once. We want to 


know all about it. 





The Argument of Judge Williams in 
the appeal of the Arkadelphia lawsuit, to 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas, which is 
given in full in this issue, is a masterly de- 
fense of the rights of bee-keepers, and a 
powerful argument against the claim made 
by many that the keeping of bees is a 
“nuisance,” to be prohibited by law. 


So many persons are frightened by the 
fact that the bees possess a weapon of de- 
fense, and thereupon declare them a nui- 
sance. They never stopped to think that 
the “sting” was provided by Nature for its 
defense, and to insure the perpetuation of 
its kind! If an attack is made upon its 
home, the sting is its only defense—but it is 
an effective one! When away from its 
home it seldom volunteers an attack ! 


It was asserted by the prosecution, that 
bees were a nuisance because they were 
liable to sting children. Judge Williams 
met it with this unanswerable argument: 
“Tt is not true, unless children molest them 
at their hives, or catch them. But because 
a domestic insect may sting or hurt under 
some circumstances, no more makes it a 
nuisance—per se—and liable to prohibition, 
than the fact that a horse may kick, may 
run away in the harness and killa child ; 
or an OX may gore persons with its horns, 
would make these animals nuisances per se.”’ 


Judge Williams insists that bees were no 
more of a “nuisance” than cows and 
horses, dogs and cats, and demands that 
bees should have equal rights with them ! 

Cases are numerous where children have 
been injured, and even killed, by the kick 
of a horse, by being run over by a cow, the 
bite of a dog, or the seratching of a cat. 
The Judge asks, “Shall the keeping of 
horses and cows be forbidden by an ordi- 
nance ?”’ Certainly not! No one would 
think of such a thing for a moment! 


On the Constitutional right to keep bees, 
Judge Williams says that because bees may 
sting, some seek to prohibit them, and 
adds: “It would follow that because cows 





may gore, dogs annoy the sensitive by bark- 
ing or biting, or running mad, we will also 
prohibit them. Because vehicles"may annoy 
by raising dust, or making a noise, or ani- 
mals may run away in the harness, there- 
pear to be covered with striped worms—or | fore we prohibit them. No such {autocratic 
or despotic power is necessary to preserve 
J. M. Doudna, of Alexandria, Minn., on | the citizen from real harm and annoyance ; 
and the Legislature could not prohibit the 
keeping of bees, and could not delegate such 
The linden honey for 1889 is hopelessly | power under the Bill of Rights. For the 
right to acquire, possess, and protect prop- 
erty is secured by Section 2, Article 2 of the 
Constitution, beyond Legislative and Mu- 
nicipal control ; and bees are the subject of 
property. Nor can the citizen be destroyed 
or deprived of his life, liberty or property, 
except by the judgment of his peers, and 
the law of the land.”’ The blow therefore 
aimed at Z. A. Clark, isa blow at the Con- 
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opposing Counsel all sustain his position, 
which he sums up thus : 


1. That the power is not given to prohibit 
bees by the statute. 

2. That bees must at the time and place, 
and under all circumstances, be a nuisance 
per se, or the ordinance violates property 
right, and is not sustained by law. 





Later.—Since“ making up ”’ these forms 
we have received news by telegraph that we 
have won this suit. 

This is amother victory for the 
Union! The decision of the Supreme 
Court is that bee-keeping is a legitimate 
business—that it is not to be likened to a 
* pig-sty or slaughter-house ” (as a Judge of 
a lower Court decided it, in another suit)— 
thatitismot a muisamece, and the City 
Ordinance against bee-keeping in Arkadel- 
phia is illegal and void ! 

The Constitutional rights of bee-keepers 
are proven by the Union, and we now 
have a decision that is valuable! 


Reader, how do you like it! Is the Union 
worthy of your support? If so, give it, in 
full measure. More next week. 


More Falsehoods about the manu- 
facture of comb honey are given in the Phil- 
adelphia Record of June 18. Respectable 
publishers ought to be above such wholesale 
lying. Itisare-hash of the old Wiley lie a 
year after Prof. Wiley has acknowledged 
that there was no truth in it! While a 
falsehood is flashed again and again around 
the Globe like lightning, a correction travels 
only like alame mule. The lie of that Pro- 
fessor never can be atoned for. 








- 


Mr. Frank E. Sargent sends us 
samples of the work of his foundation 
fastener. It presses the foundation into the 
wood without heating, and without the use 
of melted wax. He puts the one-piece sec- 
tions together and fastens the foundation at 
the same time, at the rate of from two ‘to 
four bundred per hour. The foundation is 
well fastened, and if the work can be done 
as rapidly as that, he, no doubt, has a “ good 
thing,” and should put them upon the mar- 
ket as soon as possible. 


——_———- - -—me 


The Conemaugh Valley Flood 
drowned bees as well as men, women, chil- 
dren and animals. Mr. L. 8. Fleegal writes 
to usjfrom Coalmont, Huntingdon Co., Pa., 
that his Ber JOURNALS have gone astray 
for four weeks,and that many of his colonies 
of bees were lost in the flood, as well as 
about 500 pounds of honey. He adds, “ And 
I came very near to losing my family, too.” 
That the latter escaped, is cause for much 
thankfulness, even though property and 
bees are destroyed. 





The General Report now is, that 
bees are getting in a large amount of work 
in “ honey gathering,” and the prospect for 


Judge Williams concludes his argument | a good crop has greatly improved during the 





by stating that the authorities cited by the| past week. 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 


et a 








The Weather since the ushering in of 
1889 has been exceedingly peculiar. Things 
have been mixed up generally. We had 
May weather in February, and then the 
February weather camein May and June. 
Such “mixing up” is neither pleasant nor 
profitable. Many of the colonies of bees 
which were populous in the early Spring, 
have dwindled to weak and dispirited ones. 
Feeding has been practiced quite largely, 
and many bee-keepers have had “the blues.” 

Mr. G. K. Hubbard expresses the follow- 
ing as his views of the situation, in the 
Prairie Farmer of last week : 


We do not remember of there ever being 
a spring when bees were in greater need of 
being fed after the fruit trees bloomed, than 
this spring. The early part of the season 
was favorable indeed, and the bees were in 
—_ condition at the close of fruit bloom, 

ut at this writing (June 10), we have had 
three weeks of cold, wet weather, and not a 
few bees have actually starved. e noticed 
the first white clover heads on May 19, and 
during all this time there has not been a day 
when the bees would fly freely ali day. The 
hives were then full of bees and brood. 
Since that time many have starved to death, 
and brood-rearing has been carried on very 
lightly. A large colony of bees will con- 
sume a considerable amount of stores. In 
addition to this, the large amount that is 
used in rearing brood has made a three 
weeks’ stand-stillin honey gathering, hard 
to bridge over, and therefore many bees 
have starved, and a greater number that 
have not died, have lived constantly on the 
verge of starvation. At such times, spring 
feeding is highly necessary, and the bee- 
keeper who has practiced it will find him- 
self well repaid if good weather does com- 
mence soon. 


Fortunately now the weather has changed, 
and it is warm, and the atmosphere is moist 
—making the best kind of honey-weather. 
We expect to hear a marked change also in 
the tone of our correspondence. It will 
soon be time to get reports about the yield 
from the lindens. In western Minnesota 
the lindens are ruined by striped worms— 
but we hope that such is not true of other 
localities. In our next issue we hope to be 
able to give encouraging reports generally. 





Bee-Keeping in Missouri.—Mr. 
E. Liston, writes as follows in the Jerico, 
Mo., Optic, concerning the honey-resources 
of that State : 


My experience covers a series of twenty 
years, and in that time I have had two years 
of total failure—so far as surplus honey is 
eoncerned. Although in those two seasons 
bees gathered enough to winter on. 


The apiarist who does not read up in the 
science, and keep Italian bees, or lets his 
bees set back in the weeds in some fence 
corner, would not do so well. He would 
have many failures in that time. The larg- 
est yield I ever had was in 1875, and was 160 
pounds per colony average the whole apiary 
ae 

With proper attention bees are profitable 
all over our county. It is the easiest money 
I make. _ —- -_ _ - ped a 
creeks, where there is a plenty 0 
and persimmons on the bluff and also the 


bottom timbers, maples, elms, locust, plum, 





and many other varieties of wild bloom. In 
our valley, sand-stone, prairie farms we 
have a yellow flower (in the fall) agen so 
called Spanish-needle (Coreopsis), whi 
never fails to produce honey, and of a good 
quality. Our finest honey is from black 
sumac, and is as fine as linden or clover. 


We are too far south—have too much hot 
sun—for buckwheat to pay for either grain 
or honey. I was raised in the mountains in 
the East, in a buckwheat country, and 
know all about it. I tried it here nine years 
and guit..... 

All fruit-growers ought to keep bees to 
fertilize their fruit flowers. We would have 
much better crops of fruits if we could have 
more bees in the country to carry the pollen 
from flower to flower. I am sorry to say 
there is an ignorant idea amongst many of 
our people that bees injure grapes and other 
varieties of fruit, which is in nearly all cases 
an error, except where the skin is broken 
first by birds or other insects. I know they 
will in some cases work on red raspberries 
when honey is scarce, and berries are over- 
ripe. Bees are fruit-growers’ friends, and 
our people should read up and inform them- 
selves before they bear false witness against 
the fruit-growers’ best help. Iam engaged 
in both industries, and read upin both of 
them, and would there be any consistency 
in me keeping one to tear down the other ? 





Influence of Climate on Nectar. 
—Albert Vought, of Lllawara, La., on June 
13, 1889, writes as follows : 


Last year I sent to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for some Chapman honey-plant 
seed. He replied that he had none, but in- 
stead of that, sent me a package marked 
“Bee or Honey Clover.” I sowed it this 
spring, and it has been blooming for the 
past three weeks. I presume it is sweet 
clover. It resembles clover, grows about 12 
or 15 inches high, and has a bluish blossom. 
I have never seen a on it. I do not 
know how to account forit. I was highly 
delighted when I received the package, and 
thought, “ Now I have it; when all thin 
else fail, I will have sweet clover to fall 
back on ;”’ but 1 am doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as also am on mignonette, of which 
I sowed a nice bed. Not being able to pro- 
cure the mammoth at our local store, I 
sowed some selected from D. M. Ferry’s 
seed-box. Can you explain why the bees 
will not work on the two named plants ? Is 
it because the bees find better pasture ? 
(they are “rolling” the honey in) or do the 
plants secrete no honey in this climate ? 

The alfalfa is doing nicely ; the Alsike is 
small and scarce. I sowed both with millet, 
and expect to cut a crop of hay. Will this 
injure the young crop of clover, provided it 
” ry cut again, or pastured too close this 

a 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL isan in- 
valuable friend and adviser ; without it I 
could do nothing. I rely whoily upon itand 
my judgment. I have not a keeping 
neighbor within thirty miles, so you see 1 
have no one to go to foradvice. Iam “the 
bee-man’”’ in this section. 


The only reason for the bees neglecting 
the sweet clover and mignonette must be 
the absence of nectar in the flowers. That 
can be accounted for probably in some 
climatic conditions. Here they work on it 
eagerly. 

To cut the alfalfa and Alsike clovers once 


will be no detriment to it. It is often done. | Bee-K 





Mir. Mi. Hi. Hunt intends to make a 
large display of everything pertaining to 
Bee-Culture at the Detroit Exposition, next 
September. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
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W. 8S. Mart, of Florida, is well-known 
among the bee-keepers of America. He has 
attended many of our National Conventions, 
and has been a very successful apiarist and 
enthusiastic orange-grower. The New 
Smyrna Breeze thus tells of his enterprise : 


At Hawks’ Park, on the first street back 
from the river, stands the unpretentious 
ivy-clad home of Mr. W.S. Hart, a bache- 
- from the Granite Hills of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Hart arrived in this State from the 
West 14 years ago, and a few years later 
became one of the three earliest settlers at 
Hawks’ Park. Being of an enterprising 
turn of mind, and having taken an active 

in every advance movement, he has 
made his mark in this section, and evidences 
of his handiwork are to be seen in all direc- 
tions. Both officially and as a private citi- 
zen he has contributed largely to the open- 


ing up and improvement of roads and 
streets, the building of school-houses, a 
Town Hall that is a credit to the place, and 


many other enterprises calculated to ad- 
vance the public welfare ; nor has he neg- 
lected his own interests, but both as an 
orange-grower and apiarist has had marked 
success, and is also the owner of consider- 
able of as good and well-located real estate 
as can be found on this coast. His system 
of setting groves, is to put them out in 
about two-acre lots, leaving a belt of heavy 
timber between, for protection against 
winds and possible frosts. 

f these groves he now has eight, with 
land cle for one more. Although all of 
these groves are in good condition, there is 
one of 202 trees in which he seems to take 
particular pride, he —— picked 18 boxes 
of oranges from the trees in one month, be- 
fore they had been two years set. 


In his = age the hives are arranged in 
long double rows, shaded in the summer by 
alight roof of palmetto leaves, or the ample 
foliage and fruit of the Thomas and Tender 
Pulp grapevines. Not aiming to keep a 
large apiary, he makes the 100 or 150 colo- 
nies pa the profit of a much larger number 
handled with less care and skill in manipu- 
lation. Up to the time of the great freeze, 
the lowest average ae per colony was 130 
pounds of extracted honey, while in 1884, 
88 colonies, spring count, gave 23,000 pounds, 
which filled 55 40-gallon barrels, and made 
an average of 255 pounds per colony, while 
the apiary was increased to 117 colonies. 


The honey-house is 16x30, with three 
floors, the attic being used for storing empty 
hives, the floor below for storing frames, 
wax, empty combs, and for ordinary manip- 
ulations connected with the apiary. 

Here comb foundation is made for his own 
and neighbors’ use; and hereis the large 
Stanley automatic honey-extractor, taking 
four frames at a time, and reversing them 
without removal from the can. From this 
extractor the honey passes into a tank of 
1,300 capacity, from which it passes by a 
pipe through the wall into a large sun evap- 
orator, in which it flows a distance of 110 
feet under glass, while the heat of the sum- 
mer sun cures it perfectly, and puts it in the 
Vv : best condition for shipping, keeping or 
eating. 

From the evaporator it runs intoa mov- 
able tank standing on a track below; as 
soon as filled this tank is run back to the 
basement, where the honey is barreled and 
made | for market. 

Mr. H is well-known throughout the 
bee-keeping world by his writings, and his 
having served for many years as Vice-Presi- 
dent for Florida of the North American 
eepers’ Society ; as an active work- 
ing officer and member of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, one of the fruit committee 
for this State of the American Pomological 
Society. Also the delegate selected to rep- 
resent Hawks’ Park, New Smyrna and 
Glencoe in the Tw!” apeia convention 
at Palatka, on June 5, 1889, 
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AMARA AAA A 
JUNE DAY. 


The sky is all dappled with azure and white, 
The woodlands are dotted with posies, 
The blue-hooded larkspur looks smiling and bright, 
And the butterfly flirts with the roses. 
And jack-in-the-pulpit is nodding his head, 
While the honey-hees cheerily hum ; 
The oriole swings in his snug hammock bed, 
And the robin sings June day has come ! 


The hawthorns are drooping their petals around, 
The bumble-bee sighs for the clover. 

The shy little cowslip in byways is found, 
And the king-cups are sprinkled all over. 

The dove softly coos in the shade of the wold, 
The woodcock is beating his drum, 

The moccasin-fiower dons her slippers of gold, 
And the cuckoo says June day has come ! 


The swallows have flown to the chimneys tall, 
The thrush to his tryst is winging, 

The Eglantine over the old stone wall 
Her censers of incense is swinging ; 

And down in the meadow, amid the green grass, 
The crickets so lazily hum ; 

The daisies nod this way and that, as you pass, 
And the south-wind says June day has come! 

—Good Housekeeping. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Description of an Antipodean 
Bee-Establishment. 





The Queenslander, published at Bris- 
bane, Australia, has an article describ- 
ing the Mstival Apiary, property of 
Mr. Zneas Walker, of Redland, which 
may interest American bee-keepers, 
and we make an extract below, repro- 
ducing in smaller size the large dia- 
gram accompanying it: 


In all there are 180 colonies, but a 
considerable number of these are 
nuclei—that is, small colonies of two 
or three frames of young bees and 
larve taken from a strong colony and 
allotted a pure Italian queen ; the sale 
of such nuclei and queens is a speci- 
ality. Mr. Walker goesin for more 
than the production of honey. 


Now the trouble of the queen-rearer 
is, that, when there are many hives in 
the apiary, the virgin queen, that, on 
the third or fourth day of her exis- 
tence flies abroad on her bridal tour, 
may not sufficiently note which hive 
she has left, and, upon return, may 
enter the wrong one, with the certain 
consequence of being stung to death. 
Mr. Walker’s observations showed him 
that it is the angle that the face of the 
hive presents, that is the chief point 
impressed upon the bee when marking 
which is its own home. « You may,” 
he told me, ‘* move a colony a few feet 
to either side, or backwards or for- 
wards, and the outflying bees will not 
be puzzled to recognize their home; 
but only turn the face of the hive a 
quarter turn round, say from facing 
north, to northeast, then the out-flying 
bees will be for a time completely non- 
plussed.” He, therefore, désigned his 
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apiary on such a plan that not one hive 
fronts exactly the same point of the 
compass as another. 

It will be seen that a central start is 
made with an octagon honey-house. 
Then surrounding this are eight trape- 
zoidal flower-beds, raised one foot 
above the level of the walks that 
divide them and that surrounding 
them. These eight central divisions 
Mr. Walker distinguishes by marking 
the first eight letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet on them, and each contains 
one strong colony and four queen- 
rearing nuclei. A walk surrounds this 
inner circle—this nursery of royalty— 
and then there is a second circle of 
eight larger subdivisions. In each of 
these, ten hives are placed, and a 





ZESTIVAL APIARY.—Honey-house to outer edge of 
inner circle of hives, 10 feet ; thence to outer edge 
of middle circle, 15 feet; thence to outer edge of 
the outside circle, 25 feet. 


study of the plan wil) show that no 
two of these face exactly the same 
point of the compass. 

The entrance to the hive is in every 
case inwards towards the flower-bed, 
thus allowing all manipulations to be 
carried on from behind the hive, and 
yet the operator not to be standing in 
front of an adjoining hive, for nothing 
irritates bees more than a person mov- 
ing about in front of their hives. This 
second series of subdivisions is distin- 
guished by letters of the Roman alpha- 
bet, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and they 
represent 80 colonies of bees. A walk 
surrounds these. 

An outer circle of 16 subdivisions, 
each containing 10 hives, is marked on 
the plan, but Mr. Walker has not yet 
occupied these allotments. The total 
number of tenements that this bee- 
village will contain is, therefore, 280 ; 
and this is quite enough for any one 
locality, for the range a bee can fly 
over, seldom exceeds three miles, and 
honey often gets very scarce on such a 











limited area. When bees are impelled 
to fly further to search for honey, the 
losses that occur on the journey are 
very great. Itis better, therefore, for 
a bee-keeper to divide his apiaries, 
than to have too many colonies at one 
place. 

Each of Mr. Walker's hives is placed 
on a neatly-cemented floor, raised 2 
inches above the ground. This floor 
is made to do duty as bottom-board, 
and the entrance V is shaped in it just 
as inthe bottom-board of the Lang- 
stroth. There are advantages in this 
cementing, for no weeds grow, it is 
damp proof, clean, and does not rot, 
neither can white ants eat it. 

The evening that I visited Mstival, 
Mr. Walker had just mastered one of 
those extraordinary circumstances 
which now and again surprise the bee- 
keeper. The day had been close and 
hot, especially the early morning; it 
was the first day after the first rains. 
Whether this close heat had anything 
todo with what occurred, I do not 
know, but I mention it as possible. 
However, a swarming fever spread 
through the apiary, and Mr. Walker, 
as one hive after another poured out 
its living stream, thought the whole 
apiary was in the throes of revolution. 
Finally they settled in one gigantic 
mass. 

Aided only by Mrs. Walker, the 
owner of Mstival subdivided this mass 
until he had picked out no less than 24 
queens ; then,choosing the five best, he 
allotted the commoners among them. 

Mr. Walker is one of those bee-keep- 
ers who disdain gloves and a veil, but 
he did not go and have his portrait 
taken that night. 

‘« Next morning,” he writes me, “I 
found one other queen at the same 
place, with a cluster of about a dozen 
bees around her ; therefore, there must 
have been no less than 25 swarms that 
issued the day you visited me. Of 
course a great number of the bees 
that came out went back to their old 
hives when they missed their queens, 
which I had captured. I expected a 
frightful slaughter among the mixed 
hives the next morning, but there was 
very little indeed—chiefly caused, I 
believe, by the great care I took that 
none of the lots had two queens with 
them to start the fighting. 

‘Thad a similar experience last 
year with 7 swarms (my stock then 
being between 50 and 60), and in put- 
ting them up I happened to leave two 
queens in one lot. The next morning 
it was quite acase of the ‘Kilkenny 
eats,’ as very little more than the two 
tails were left, in the shape of one 
queen with a very small company of 
bees—more than four times the num- 
ber of bees in the hive being piled up 
dead in front; they must have been 
very busy all night.” 
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QUERIES ®« REPLIES. 


ee 





Cleaning a Quantity of Old and 
Moldy Combs. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 








Query 639.—What treatment would you 
advise for a lot of good wired combs in Lang- 
stroth frames, all of which contain more or 
less honey, that have been exposed to the 
changes of summer and winter for several 
years, causing the honey to candy, sweat, 
mold, ete., untilthe combs seem almost rot- 
ten? They are straight, wired worker-combs, 
in a standard frame, and are very desirable, if 
cleansed so that they might be stored. I have 
several hundred of such frames, but have no 
bees upon that size of frame.—Penn. 


Put bees upon them.—R. L. TAyLor. 


If wanted for use, put bees on them. 
If not, melt them into wax.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


I think that [ should melt them up. 
Separate the honey, and feed it to the 
bees, and make foundation of the wax. 
—A. J. Cook. 


If the combs are not injured, allow 
the bees to clean them ; but if they are 
filled with webs, you had better melt 
them up for wax.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I should melt them down, asI do 
not think that it would pay to attempt 
to save them as combs for future use. 
—J. E. Ponpn. 


The only rational way to clean them 
would be to give them “to colonies. 
Can you not arrange thém in supers 
over some strong colonies P—DAaDANT 
& Son. 


A trial of a few combs in a colony 
of bees in the spring will show if the 
combs are still of value ; if not, I would 
melt them up.—G. L. TINKER. 


If the combs are rotten, I would 
make them into beeswax. If not, one 
or more at a time may be given to 
strong colonies to clean up.—A. B. 
MASON. 


If the combs are really rotten, they 
can only be melted out and thrown 
away—burned. If they are worth 
saving, cover them with bees, and let 
the bees clean them up.—Mana ta B. 
CHADDOCK. 


Give them to the bees—not too many 
atatime. If you do not intend to use 
that size of frame, transfer them into 
the frames that you are using.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


Here, in the spring and summer, I 
have put such combs into the hives of 
strong colonies, and had them cleaned 
and fixed by the bees. In your case, 
I would put them in a kettle of boiling 
water, and melt all out.—P. L. Vraz- 
LON. 

I am afraid that I would not want 
to give very much for combs, such as 
you describe! You are truly in a bad 
*‘ predicament.” Now, if it were my 








ease, and the combs were not too 
badly «‘rotted,” I should proceed to 
get some bees into Langstroth hives, 
and then gradually give them the 
combs. This is the only practical way. 
Have you not a neighbor using this 
kind of hive ? Ifso, perhaps you could 
get your combs run through his hives, 
for a certain per cent. of them.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 


Select the poorest, and allow the 
bees to take the honey out; then melt 
the combs into wax; the better ones, 
store in a dry place until you are ready 
to put bees on them.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


Shave off the caps and give the 
combs to new swarms. If you had 
bees on that kind of frame, the better 
way would be to give a few at a time 
in the centre of the brood-chamber of 
prosperous colonies, using the combs 
of brood removed to make new colo- 
nies.—M. MAnHIN. 


Cut them out and put the old comb 
in the sun wax-extractor, and the hot 
summer sun will soon do the business. 
You will save the frames, get a nice 
lot of wax, and some poor honey, that 
will do for feeding bees.—C. H. Drn- 
BERN 


If Idid not intend to use that size of 
frame again, I would render them into 
wax. Or they could be transferred to 
frames of another size, and given to 
populous colonies in warm weather. — 
EUGENE SECoR. 


Put them one at atime in a good, 
strong colony of bees, for them to fix 
up. If these combs are so very val- 
uable, what business have you to have 
your bees upon some other size of 
frame? Until you want them to use 
with the bees, you would better leave 
them as they are.—G. M. DooLirr.e. 


I would transfer the combs to the 
size of frames I prefer, and give them 
to swarms, or exchange them for 
empty combs in the brood-nest of 
strong colonies, in the early part of 
the season, before the early honey 
harvest begins. Wired combs can be 
cut out and transferred like other 
combs.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I hardly know. I would let the bees 
have access to them, and clean out the 
honey; and should they then appear 
worthless, it would probably be as well 
to cut out the combs and render them 
into wax. Should you desire to yse 
the frames, wire them the long way, 
with three strands of wire, and fill 
them with foundation.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Well, really, Ido not know. I have 
seen combs get into what seemed to 
be a rotten condition. If I had it, I 
should try the experiment of putting 
them right in among the bees—good, 
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strong colonies—candied honey and 
everything, and see what kind of a 
job they would make of it. Try a few 
in that way, and then you will know.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Old combs, moldy and almost rot- 
ten are surely almost useless, especially 
as you *‘ have no bees on that size of 
frame.” It would be better to melt 
them up, sell the wax, and feed the 
honey to the bees when necessary.— 
THE Eprror. 
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THE APPEAL 


Of the Arkadelphia, Ark., Suit 
Against Z. A. Clark. 








The following is the argument of the 
Attorney of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, Judge S. W. Williams, of Little 
Rock, Ark., in the above-mentioned 
case, on an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, in the case of the 
City of Arkadelphia vs. Z. A. Clark : 


This case discloses a most flagrant 
violation of the property rights of the 
citizen. It ‘seems that Clark, who 
lived in the ‘dutskirts of Arkadelphia, 
a village of some two thousand inhabi- 
tants, scattered over territory enough 
for one hundred thousand—a ruse in 
urbe—had a few bees, as the record 
shows (page 1), 35 stands. This gave 
rise to a persecution unparalleled since 
the days of the boot and the thumb 
screw, to force Clark to give up his 
property. 

Those running the city at the time, 
not content to make a test case, and 
have the question settled by this Court 
—after passing this sweeping ordi- 
nance, commenced a system of daily 
arrests, trials without jury, judgments 
and imprisonments resulting in ap- 
peals; and this is one of a numerous 
spawn of cases from the same oppres- 
sive hot-bed. 


At last Clark was compelled, at a 
great loss, to give up his property, and 
quit his business of bee-raising and 
honey-production in Arkadelphia—a 
principal source of his support—as an 
alternative to indefinite imprisonment. 


When the case came to the Circuit 
Court, one test case was tried, upon 
motion to dismiss, and the Court be- 
low held the ordinance void, because it 
did more than regulate the keeping of 
property—it forbid the owning, or 
keeping a valuable and useful property 
in the town ; in effect holding that the 
bee was per se,a nuisance. For if it 
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was not, then its presence in a town The provision of Sections 751 to 764, 


could not be prohibited by any law. 

Before proceeding to argue the case, 
we call attention to the statement of 
Counsel, at page9 of their Brief, that 
it is a matter of common knowledge 
that they are liable to sting children, 
ete. It is not a matter of common 
knowledge, because it is not true ; un- 
less children molest them at their hives, 
or catch them. But. because a domes- 
tic insect may sting or hurt under 
some circumstances,no more makes it a 
nuisance—per se—and liable to prohi- 
bition, than the fact that a horse may 
kick, may run away in harness and 
kill a child ; or an ox may gore persons 
with its horns, would make these ani- 
mals nuisances per se. 

I venture the assertion that there is 
not a town or city in the United States 
where bees are not kept. I know 
they are now kept in Little Rock, and 
have ever been. My nearest neighbors 
have them. Ihave kept them in my 
yard while rearing a family of chil- 
dren, and I cannot recall any instance 
of an injury from bees. I speak this 
in the line of common knowledge, 
which the Court must recognize. 


I can recall the kick of a pony, and 
a cow running over a child—shall 
keeping of horses and cows be forbid- 
den by ordinance ? And while bees 
have been kept for centuries in towns, 
it isan argument in their favor that 
Arkadelphia is the first on record to 
forbid them. I respectfully submit 
that while the Court must judicially 
know the habits of all animals, the 
‘* little busy bee ” should have a chance 
with the cow, the horse, the sportive 
dog, the gentle, purring cat, and even 
the festive chicken cock. On a par 
with counsel’s skunk-farm story—a 
pure fiction of Bill Nye. 


I may be allowed to refer to the fact 
that last year two instances are given 
in newspapers, one authentic at Hot 
Springs, one elsewhere, not so well 
established — where children were 
killed by a chicken cock attacking 
them. For this reason can the keeping 
of chickens be forbidden? The bee 
has no such record of homicidal or in- 
fanticidal results. Will these instances, 
or the fighting of mother-hens over 
their broods, make chickens per se 
nuisances? Unless bees, under all 
circumstances, however kept and tend- 
ed, and in any quantities however 
small are per se nuisances—this ordi- 
nance cannot be sustained ; for it does 
not regulate the quantity, or manner 
of keeping, or make the keeper re- 
sponsible, as in case of other danger- 
ous animals, and punishable for conse- 
quences, but assumes to destroy prop- 
erty in them in Arkadelphia altogether, 
or compel a man to leave his home and 
buy another, or quit his business. 


Mansfield, does not give the city of 
Arkadelphia power to take a man’s 
property for public use, without com- 
pensation, under the power to prevent 
injury or annoyance. Section 751 in- 
vests them with no such quia timet 
jurisdiction. 

Because bees may sting or annoy, 
therefore we prohibit. It would fol- 
low, that because cows may gore, dogs 
annoy the sensitive by barking or bit- 
ing, or running mad, we will also pro- 
hibit them. Because vehicles may an- 
noy, by raising dust, or making a noise, 
or animals may run away in harness, 
therefore we prohibit them. No such 
autocratic or despotic power is neces- 
sary to preserve the citizen from real 
harm and annoyance ; and the Legisla- 
ture could not prohibit the keeping of 
bees, and could not delegate such 
power under the Bill of Rights. For 
the right to acquire, possess, and pro- 
tect property is secured by Section 2, 
Article 2 of the Constitution, beyond 
Legislative and municipal control ; and 
bees are the subject of property. Nor 
can the citizen be destroyed or de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property, 
except by the judgment of his peers, 
and the law of the land. 

ib. Section 21. Nor shall property 
be taken or damaged for public use 
without just compensation. ib. Sec- 
tion 22. This property-right is also 
protected by the 14th Amendent to the 
United States Constitution. Stockton 
laundry case, 26 Federal Rep. 611. The 
last cited isa case in point. The gen- 
eral law regulating governments of 
cities, does not give every town coun- 
cil, when, in their judgment, they fear 
that the keeping of certain kinds of 
property may annoy or injure, to de- 
clare it an annoyance and prohibit it. 
It must be a nuisance, per se, like a 
mill-pound or a slaughter-house. Many 
things annoy, and may injure, that are 
not nuisances, and cannot be pro- 
hibited. Bell ringing, vehicle run- 
ning, steam-whistles, and _ railroad 
trains are often annoying; so are 
privies and stables. This would not 
give power to prohibit them, to pre- 
vent quia timet—the possibility of an- 
noyance or injury. The viciousness of 
this ordinance will be manifest, if we 
keep in view the difference between 
the power to regulate and keep posses- 
sion of property, in due bounds, which 
power is conceded—and the power to 
prohibit keeping property altogether. 


These general clauses of the statute 
granting powers to towns are to be 
strictly construed, and this Court has 
repeatedly held ordinances void, which 
have been passed under a liberal con- 
struction of the general powers given. 
The first is Waters vs. J.eech, 3 Arkan- 





sas, 114. Thus the right to regulate 
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and license keeping of a dram-shop 
does not authorize them to prohibit. 
Tuck vs. Waldron, 31 Arkansas, 462. 
Saloam S. Springs vs. Thompson, 41 
Arkansas, 456. Nor did the power to 
suppress gaming-houses empower a 
city to license them. State vs. Lind- 
sey, 34 Arkansas; Goetler vs. State 
Use, ete., 45 Arkansas, 454—and the 
power given in the act did not give 
power to declare that which is nota 
nuisance per se, to be one—which was 
attempted. Little Rock vs. Ward, 41 
Arkansas, 527. Even the Legislature 
cannot, by declaration, make anything 
what itis not. 35. W. Rep. 425. 12 
Western Rep. 760. 11 Central Re- 
porter, 219. 

We may sum up this result: The 
power to regulate does not give the 
power to prohibit, though it does give 
power to license. Russellville vs. 
White, 41 Arkansas, 485 ; and that the 
power to prevent and abate nuisance, 
does not give power to declare that a 
nuisance which is not per se such ; and 
no presumptions are indulged in favor 
of the rightfulness of an ordinance. A 
City Council, with full power to de- 
clare a nuisance does so at its peril. 
Americus vs. Mitchell, 5S. E. Reporter, 
201. Persons abating a nuisance un- 
der a State law must show its exis- 
tence. Newark & South Horse-Car 
Co. vs. Hunt, 11 Central Reporter 219. 


In keeping with the decisions of our 
own court, to the effect that a City 
Council cannot by ordinance make 
that a nuisance which is not such; see 
the following authorities: Horr & 
Bemiss, Mun. Pol. Ord. Sec. 252. 24 
N. J. Eq. 169. 

There is a recent case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, in 
which a city attempted by ordinance, 
under penalty of one hundred dollars, 
to punish and prohibit the distribution 
of hand-bills and cards on any street 
or alley. The ordinance was held void, 
and that it was nota proper exercise 
of the power to clean streets, etc., and 
to prevent the incumbering of the 
same, and to regulate the manner in 
which the streets should be used, and 
to prohibit and prevent the flying of 
kites, and all practices, amusements, 
and doings therein having a tendency 
to frighten teams or horses, as danger- 
ous to life or property. This was lfeld 
void in case of People vs. Armstrong, 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
Jan. 18, 1889, and is reported and 
commented on inthe Albany Law Jour- 
nal, March 9, 1889, with approval. 

In that case there was much more 
pretense for the power than there is in 
this case ; for bees are not named—and 
the power is claimed here under the 
general power to prevent injury or 





annoyance, etc. Mansfield’s Digest, 
Sec. 751. 
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Cleaning a Quantity of Old and 
Moldy Combs. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 








Query 639.—What treatment would you 
advise for a lot of good wired combs in Lang- 
stroth frames, all of which contain more or 
less honey, that have been exposed to the 
changes of summer and winter for several 
years, causing the honey to candy, sweat, 
mold, ete., until the combs seem almost rot- 
ten? They are straight, wired worker-combs, 
in a standard frame, and are very desirable, if 
cleansed so that they might be stored. I have 
several hundred of such frames, but have no 
bees upon that size of frame.—Penn. 


Put bees upon them.—R. L. Taytor. 


If wanted for use, put bees on them. 
If not, melt them into wax.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 

I think that [ should melt them up. 
Separate the honey, and feed it to the 
bees, and make foundation of the wax. 
—A. J. Cook. 


If the combs are not injured, allow 


the bees to clean them ; but if they are! 


filled with webs, you had better melt 
them up for wax.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I should melt them down, asI do 
not think that it would pay to attempt 
to save them as combs for future use. 
—J. E. Ponpn. 


The only rational way to clean them 
would be to give them “to colonies. 
Can you not arrange thém in supers 
over some strong colonies P—DADANT 
& Son. 


A trial of a few combs in a colony 
of bees in the spring will show if the 
combs are still of value ; if not, I would 
melt them up.—G. L. TInKER. 


If the combs are rotten, I would 
make them into beeswax. If not, one 
or more at a time may be given to 
strong colonies to clean up.—A. B. 
MASON. 


If the combs are really rotten, they 
can only be melted out and thrown 
away—burned. If they are worth 
saving, cover them with bees, and let 
the bees clean them up.—MAnHa ta B. 
CHADDOCK. 


Give them to the bees—not too many 
atatime. If you do not intend to use 
that size of frame, transfer them into 
the frames that you are using.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


Here, in the spring and summer, I 
have put such combs into the hives of 
strong colonies, and had them cleaned 
and fixed by the bees. In your case, 
I would put them in a kettle of boiling 
water, and melt all out.—P. L. VIAL- 
LON. 


I am afraid that I would not want 
to give very much for combs, such as 
you describe! You are truly in a bad 
** predicament.” Now, if it were my 





case, and the combs were not too 
badly «*rotted,” I should proceed to 
get some bees into Langstroth hives, 
and then gradually give them the 
combs. This is the only practical way. 
Have you not a neighbor using this 
kind of hive ? Ifso, perhaps you could 
get your combs run through his hives, 
for a certain per cent. of them.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 


Select the poorest, and allow the 
bees to take the honey out; then melt 
the combs into wax; the better ones, 
store in a dry place until you are ready 
to put bees on them.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


Shave off the caps and give the 
combs to new swarms. If you had 
bees on that kind of frame, the better 
way would be to give a few at a time 
in the centre of the brood-chamber of 
prosperous colonies, using the combs 
of brood removed to make new colo- 
nies.—M. MAHIN. 


Cut them out and put the old comb 
in the sun wax-extractor, and the hot 
summer sun will soon do the business. 
You will save the frames, get a nice 
lot of wax, and some poor honey, that 
will do for feeding bees.—C. H. Drs- 
BERN. 


If Idid not intend to use that size of 
frame again, I would render them into 
wax. Or they could be transferred to 
frames of another size, and given to 
populous colonies in warm weather. — 
EUGENE SECOR. 


Put them one at atime in a good, 
strong colony of bees, for them to fix 
up. If these combs are so very val- 
uable, what business have you to have 
your bees upon some other size of 
frame? Until you want them to use 
with the bees, you would better leave 
them as they are.—G. M. DooxiTTLe. 


I would transfer the combs to the 
size of frames I prefer, and give them 
to swarms, or exchange them for 
empty combs in the brood-nest of 
strong colonies, in the early part of 
the season, before the early honey 
harvest begins. Wired combs can be 
cut out and transferred like other 
combs.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I hardly know. I would let the bees 
have access to them, and clean out the 
honey; and should they then appear 
worthless, it would probably be as well 
to cut out the combs and render them 
into wax. Should you desire to yse 
the frames, wire them the long way, 
with three strands of wire, and fill 
them with foundation.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Well, really, Ido not know. I have 
seen combs get into what seemed to 
be a rotten condition. If I had it, I 
should try the experiment of putting 
them right in among the bees—good, 
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strong colonies—candied honey and 
everything, and see what kind of a 
job they would make of it. Try a few 
in that way, and then you will know.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Old combs, moldy and almost rot- 
ten are surely almost useless, especially 
as you ** have no bees on that size of 
frame.” It would be better to melt 
them up, sell the wax, and feed the 
honey to the bees when necessary.— 
THE Eprror. 
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THE APPEAL 


Of the Arkadelphia, Ark., Suit 
Against Z. A. Clark. 








The following is the argument of the 
Attorney of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, Judge S. W. Williams, of Little 
Rock, Ark., in the above-mentioned 
case, on an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, in the case of the 
City of Arkadelphia vs. Z. A. Clark : 


This case discloses a most flagrant 
violation of the property rights of the 
citizen. It\‘seems that Clark, who 
lived in the ‘6ttskirts of Arkadelphia, 
a village of some two thousand inhabi- 
tants, scattered over territory enough 
for one hundred thousand—a ruse in 
urbe—had a few bees, as the record 
shows (page 1), 35 stands. This gave 
rise to a persecution unparalleled since 
the days of the boot and the thumb 
screw, to force Clark to give up his 
property. 

Those running the city at the time, 
not content to make a test case, and 
have the question settled by this Court 
—after passing this sweeping ordi- 
nance, commenced a system of daily 
arrests, trials without jury, judgments 
and imprisonments resulting in ap- 
peals; and this is one of a numerous 
spawn of cases from the same oppres- 
sive hot-bed. 


At last Clark was compelled, at a 
great loss, to give up his property, and 
quit his business of bee-raising and 
honey-production in Arkadelphia—a 
principal source of his support—as an 
alternative to indefinite imprisonment. 


When the case came to the Circuit 
Court, one test case was tried, upon 
motion to dismiss, and the Court be- 
low held the ordinance void, because it 
did more than regulate the keeping of 
property—it forbid the owning, or 


keeping a valuable and useful property 
in the town; in effect holding that the 
bee was per se, a nuisance. 





For if it 











was not, then its presence in a town 
could not be prohibited by any law. 

Before proceeding to argue the case, 
we call attention to the statement of 
Counsel, at page9 of their Brief, that 
it is a matter of common knowledge 
that they are liable to sting children, 
etc. It is not a matter of common 
knowledge, because it is not true ; un- 
less children molest them at their hives, 
or catch them. But. because a domes- 
tic insect may sting or hurt under 
some circumstances,no more makes ita 
nuisance—per se—and liable to prohi- 
bition, than the fact that a horse may 
kick, may run away in harness and 
kill a child ; or an ox may gore persons 
with its horns, would make these ani- 
mals nuisances per se. 

I venture the assertion that there is 
not a town or city in the United States 
where bees are not kept. I know 
they are now kept in Little Rock, and 
have ever been. My nearest neighbors 
have them. Ihave kept them in my 
yard while rearing a family of chil- 
dren, and I cannot recall any instance 
of an injury from bees. I speak this 
in the line of common knowledge, 
which the Court must recognize. 


I can recall the kick of a pony, and 
a cow running over a child—shall 
keeping of horses and cows be forbid- 
den by ordinance ? And while bees 
have been kept for centuries in towns, 
it isan argument in their favor that 
Arkadelphia is the first on record to 
forbid them. I respectfully submit 
that while the Court must judicially 
know the habits of all animals, the 
‘* little busy bee ” should have a chance 
with the cow, the horse, the sportive 
dog, the gentle, purring cat, and even 
the festive chicken cock. On a par 
with counsel’s skunk-farm story—a 
pure fiction of Bill Nye. 


I may be allowed to refer to the fact 
that last year two instances are given 
in newspapers, one authentic at Hot 
Springs, one elsewhere, not so well 
established — where children were 
killed by a chicken cock attacking 
them. For this reason can the keeping 
of chickens be forbidden? The bee 
has no such record of homicidal or in- 
fanticidal results. Will these instances, 
or the fighting of mother-hens over 
their broods, make chickens per se 
nuisances? Unless bees, under all 
circumstances, however kept and tend- 
ed, and in any quantities however 
small are per se nuisances—this ordi- 
nance cannot be sustained ; for it does 
not regulate the quantity, or manner 
of keeping, or make the keeper re- 
sponsible, asin case of other danger- 
ous animals, and punishable for conse- 
quences, but assumes to destroy prop- 
erty in them in Arkadelphia altogether, 
or compel a man to leave his home and 
buy another, or quit his business. 
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The provision of Sections 751 to 764, 
Mansfield, does not give the city of 
Arkadelphia power to take a man’s 
property for public use, without com- 
pensation, under the power to prevent 
injury or annoyance. Section 751 in- 
vests them with no such quia timet 
jurisdiction. 

Because bees may sting or annoy, 
therefore we prohibit. It would fol- 
low, that because cows may gore, dogs 
annoy the sensitive by barking or bit- 
ing, or running mad, we will also pro- 
hibit them. Because vehicles may an- 
noy, by raising dust, or making a noise, 
or animals may run away in harness, 
therefore we prohibit them. No such 
autocratic or despotic power is neces- 
sary to preserve the citizen from real 
harm and annoyance ; and the Legisla- 
ture could not prohibit the keeping of 
bees, and could not delegate such 
power under the Bill of Rights. For 
the right to acquire, possess, and pro- 
tect property is secured by Section 2, 
Article 2 of the Constitution, beyond 
Legislative and municipal control ; and 
bees are the subject of property. Nor 
can the citizen be destroyed or de- 
prived of his life, liberty or property, 
except by the judgment of his peers, 
and the law of the land. 


ib. Section 21. Nor shall property 
be taken or damaged for public use 
without just compensation. 1b. Sec- 
tion 22. This property-right is also 
protected by the 14th Amendent to the 
United States Constitution. Stockton 
laundry case, 26 Federal Rep. 611. The 
last cited isa case in point. The gen- 
eral law regulating governments of 
cities, does not give every town coun- 
cil, when, in their judgment, they fear 
that the keeping of certain kinds of 
property may annoy or injure, to de- 
clare it an annoyance and prohibit it. 
It must be a nuisance, per se, like a 
mill-pound or a slaughter-house. Many 
things annoy, and may injure, that are 
not nuisances, and cannot be pro- 
hibited. Bell ringing, vehicle run- 
ning, steam-whistles, and _ railroad 
trains are often annoying; so are 
privies and stables. This would not 
give power to prohibit them, to pre- 
vent guia timet—the possibility of an- 
noyance or injury. The viciousness of 
this ordinance will be manifest, if we 
keep in view the difference between 
the power to regulate and keep posses- 
sion of property. in due bounds, which 
power is conceded—and the power to 
prohibit keeping property altogether. 


These general clauses of the statute 
granting powers to towns are to be 
strictly construed, and this Court has 
repeatedly held ordinances void, which 
have been passed under a liberal con- 
struction of the general powers given. 
The first is Waters vs. .eech, 3 Arkan- 





sas, 114. Thus the right to regulate 
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and license keeping of a dram-shop 
does not authorize them to prohibit. 
Tuck vs. Waldron, 31 Arkansas, 462. 
Saloam S. Springs vs. Thompson, 41 
Arkansas, 456. Nor did the power to 
suppress gaming-houses empower a 
city to license them. State vs. Lind- 
sey, 34 Arkansas; Goetler vs. State 
Use, ete., 45 Arkansas, 454—and the 
power given in the act did not give 
power to declare that whichis nota 
nuisance per se, to be one—which was 
attempted. Little Rock vs. Ward, 41 
Arkansas, 527. Even the Legislature 
cannot, by declaration, make anything 
what itis not. 358. W. Rep. 425. 12 
Western Rep. 760. 11 Central Re- 
porter, 219. 

We may sum up this result: The 
power to regulate does not give the 
power to prohibit, though it does give 
power to license. Russellville vs. 
White, 41 Arkansas, 485; and that the 
power to prevent and abate nuisance, 
does not give power to declare that a 
nuisance which is not per se such ; and 
no presumptions are indulged in favor 
of the rightfulness of an ordinance. A 
City Council, with full power to de- 
clare a nuisance does so at its peril. 
Americus vs. Mitchell, 5S. E. Reporter, 
201. Persons abating a nuisance un- 
der a State law must show its exis- 
tence. Newark & South Horse-Car 
Co. vs. Hunt, 11 Central Reporter 219. 


In keeping with the decisions of our 
own court, to the effect that a City 
Council cannot by ordinance make 
that a nuisance which is not such; see 
the following authorities: Horr & 
Bemiss, Mun. Pol. Ord. Sec. 252. 24 
N. J. Eq. 169. 


There is a recent case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, in 
which a city attempted by ordinance, 
under penalty of one hundred dollars, 
to punish and prohibit the distribution 
of hand-bills and cards on any street 
or alley. The ordinance was held void, 
and that it was not a proper exercise 
of the power to clean streets, etc., and 
to prevent the incumbering of the 
same, and to regulate the manner in 
which the streets should be used, and 
to prohibit and prevent the flying of 
kites, and all practices, amusements, 
and doings therein having a tendency 
to frighten teams or horses, as danger- 
ous to life or property. This was lHfeld 
void in case of People vs. Armstrong, 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
Jan. 18, 1889, and is reported and 
commented on in the Albany Law Jour- 
nal, March 9, 1889, with approval. 

Inthat case there was much more 
pretense for the power than there is in 
this case ; for bees are not named—and 
the power is claimed here under the 
general power to prevent injury or 
annoyance, etc. Mansfield’s Digest, 
Sec. 751. 
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An ordinance of Grand Rapids, which 
forbade the marching, parading, rid- 
ing, or driving upon public streets with 
musical instruments, banners, flags, 
torches, flambeaux, or while singing, 
or shouting, without the Mayor's per- 
mission, was void, as prohibiting a 
thing lawful in itself, and leaving it to 
an unregulated official discretion. See 
Frazee’s case, 63 Michigan, 396. 

All ordinances arbitrary in their 
terms, and unreasonable, and unneces- 
sarily abridging private rights,are void. 
1 Dillon Municipal Corporation, Sec. 
253. Clinton vs. Phillips, 58 Illinois, 
102. Kip vs. Paterson, 26 N. J. Law 
298. Commissioner vs. Gas Co., 12 
Penn. St. 318. Commonwealth vs. 
Robertson, 5 Cush. 438. 

This ordinance not only does not 
come within the power granted, but it 
is also wnreasonable and unwarranted ; 
either is sufficient to make it void. 

*Lynn vs. Freemason Building Associa- 
tion, 9 Central Reporter, 360. 


Municipalities ouly have such powers 
as are expressly granted to them, or 
such as are necessary to carry those 
powers into effect. United States vs. 
Ludlow, 9 Central Reporter, 517. 
Johnson vs. District of Columbia, 9 
Central Reporter, 653. It is well set- 
tled that the general power to prevent 
annoyance does not give power to de- 
clare everything which may annoy or 
arouse the fears of the sensitive—a nui- 
sance. Nor does the existence of that 
fact give power to prohibit. See au- 
thorities above cited. 

It is equally well settled that a city 
cannot under general power, declare 
that a nuisance which is not so in fact. 
Des Plaines vs. Poyer, 12 Western Re- 
porter, 760. Stockton Laundry Case, 
26 Federal Reporter, 611—where it is 
held that an ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional and void which forbid a laundry 
in the heart of the city; yet a drying 
up of stinking soap-suds might become 
dangerous to health, and annoy ; and 
infected clothing would be more fre- 
quent than bee-stings. See also 9 
Pacific Reporter, 141. 

Mr. Wood, in his work on Nuisance, 
in the index at page 1021, refers to 
bees with a reference to title—Danger- 
ous Animals. Under that head, at 
page 1025, he refers to cases of animals 
which, by their owners, may be known 
to injure, referring to page 871 ef seq., 
which recognizes fully the right to 
keep animals subject to responsibility 
(on scienter) for injuries by those known 
to be of vicious character. 

Strangely enough, of all the cases 
cited, not an instance of injury by 
‘* the little busy bee,” or the silk-worm 
is found ; showing how harmless these 
little insects really are. The habits of 
the bee lead it to wood, field, and or- 
chard, for pasture, and if it enters a 
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house it is because carelessness has left 
some sweet uncovered, and exposed, 
to attract it, and rarely then does it 
enter a house. Those who thus invite 
it, are guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, and have no right to complain. 


Iam employed in this case by the 
American Union of Bee-Keepers, of 
Chicago, Ills.; and this is the only 
known case in America or England, 
where a town has attempted to pro- 
hibit bee-culture ; and this is a test case 
to determine the extent of their pow- 
ers. The burden of showing the nui- 
sance is on the city. Bailey’s onus 
probandi, page 233, tb. page 460. 


A city ordinance cannot be leveled 
at a mere private nuisance to one or 
more persons. The nuisance must be 
public and general in its character, 
and must be an actual nuisance. Horr 
& Bemiss, Sec. 252,254. 4 Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, 167. 1 Bishop Crim. 
Law, Sec. 243. Wood on Nuisance, 
pages 24, 25, 26, 80,81, 82. Dillon 
on Municipal Corporation, Sec. 308. 


I undertake to sayfrom a knowledge 
of the habits of the bee, that it would 
be impossible for it to become more 
than a private nuisance, for which the 
person injured has his remedy, as in 
case of injury froma vicious animal. 
The nuisance must not only be public 
and actual, but substantial. “It is 
not a mere trifling annoyance with 
which the law deals in public nui- 
sances,” but ‘real, substantial in- 
juries, that are calculated to offend the 
sense of men of simple tastes and 
habits.” Conveniences are not bal- 
anced. Wood on * Nuisance,” page 81. 


Even in those acts which are ad- 
mittedly nuisances, an ordinance is 
void and unreasonable, where it 
trenches on private rights and prop- 
erty without corresponding public 
necessity. Thus, while slaughter 
houses may be regulated, an ordinance 
is void which prohibits one from killing 
an animal on his own premises, unless 
ina slaughter house—an attempt to 
drive everybody to one slaughter house. 
Treford vs. People, 14 Michigan, 41. 
Cannot compel removal of a steam en- 
gine from a city not per se a nuisance. 
Baltimore vs. Palecke, 49 Md. 217. 33 
American, 239. Nor can a city re- 
quire the owner of a theater to pay a 
police officer for attendance at every 
performance. Waters vs. Leech, 3 
Ark. 110. In the last cited case, Judge 
Dickinson, delivering the opinion of 
this Court, says: ‘The corporate 
powers are not only limlted, but must 
be reasonably exercised in sound dis- 
cretion, and not only strictly within 
the limits of the Charter, but in perfect 
subordination to the Constitution, and 
the general laws of land, and the 
rights dependent thereon.” 








In short, I refer the Court to Horr 
and Bemiss on municipal police ordi. 
nance. Sec. 131, for a full review of 
this point.. 

Where the instances are given 
wherein unreasonable ordinances and 
those in violation of private rights are 
given, the ordinances must accord with 
the Federal Constitution, and laws, 
and with the Legislation of the State. 


It is misleading to follow English 
decisions, because in that country 
municipal power rests often upon pro- 
scription, a source not recognized here. 
Horr & Bemiss, Sec. 123. 

We do not dispute that if there was 
express power given to enact an ordi- 
nance of a certain kind, if constitu- 
tional, the discretion or propriety of 
enacting it, is left to the judgment of 
the Council, and its decision is final. 
Horr & Bemiss, Sec. 128. But here is 
no “‘ express power” given by law to 
forbid bees; but merely a general 
power to prevent ‘‘annoyance,” ‘in- 
jury,” ete. Whether an ordinance is 
within the terms of the power, and is 
reasonable, the courts must determine, 
and have determined in this State, and 
elsewhere, again and again. 


So much for the contention of coun- 
sel—that the action of the City Coun- 
cil was final ; invoking a correct prin- 
ciple applied to a wrong state of facts. 
I say to them, show your express 
power to prohibit keeping bees, or any 
other animal, or insect, for fear some- 
body may get hurt, and I will surren- 
der the case, and even waive the con- 
stitutional question. There is no such 
express power given; thatis the full 
extent to which the decisions go. Ifa 
power is expressly given by the Legis- 
lature, within the Constitution, the 
decision of the Council, that the power 
should be exercised by ordinance, is 
final. Yet this is invoked to bolster 
up this sweeping anti-bee ordinance ; 
about as much akin to the question as 
a Choctaw Treaty to a Psalm of David. 


You cannot stable bees like a horse, 
but the Court must judicially know to 
do that, would destroy their value as 
property, and the Court will judicially 
know that unless the owners of houses, 
groceries, ete., are careless in leaving 
attractions for them, they will not an- 
noy them; and if they do so attract 
them by carelessness, they cannot com- 
plain. The bee, even with these at- 
tractions, prefers to pasture among 
forests, fields, and amidst flowers; so 
much so, that its habits are crystallized 
in song, and made subject of poetic 
simile. 

If the people of Arkadelphia will 
keep the sugar and molasses barrels 
closed, and the grocers will keep their 
premises clean, no bee of Clark’s will 





visit them ; and from the well-known 
habits of the housewives of Arkadel- 
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phia—in perfect order and cleanliness, 
having no superiors—no bee visits a 
private house there ; and hurting young 
fruit and the like, as suggested in the 
ordinance, raises a suspicion that here 
is a pretext, and behind the ordinance 
is a concealed motive. Was it that 
Clark was making too much out of 
honey and bees ? or was he competing 
too sharply with’ somebody ? 

The power given cities must harmo- 
nize with constitutional property rights, 
and must be reasonable and lawful, 
and not contravene common right. 
Dillon on Mun. Corp. Sec. 258, 259. 
And ** wherever an ordinance seeks to 
alter a well-settled and fundamental 
principle of the common law,” or to 
establish a rule interfering with the 
rights of individuals, or the public, 
the power to do so must come from 
plain Legislative enactment.” Taylor 
vs. Griswold, 2 Green, N. J. 222. 
Dillon on Municipal Corp. Sec. 55 and 
Note. 

I have already shown that by no 
possibility can the power be derived 
from the powers contained in Mans- 
field's Digest, Sec. 751; which is 
nothing but a power to punish or abate 
a public nuisance, and while the 
named and defined powers are very 
full, we look in vain for any power or 
authority to abate or remove bees, as 
such; nor would it be constitutional if 
there was such a statute. Itis only 
when bees by the place or manner of 
keeping, or the like, become a _ public 
nuisance, and to that extent, and no 
further, does the general power go. 
Dillon on Mun. Corp. Sec. 261. Horr 
& Bemiss, Sec. 252, last paragraph. 
Emmett vs. Council Bluffs,46 Iowa, 66. 
Pye vs. Peterson, 45 Texas, 312. State 
vs. Matt, 61 Md., 292. Davis vs. Clif- 
ton, 8 N. C. C. P. 236. Horr & Bemiss, 
Sec. 144. 


The power cannot be given in gen- 
eral terms to abate that which comes 
under the general definition of a oui- 
sance, in advance of a judicial de- 
termination. Dillon on Mun. Cor. Sec. 
308 ; and in Gates vs. Milwaukee, 10 
Wallace 497. Judge Miller says: 
‘This would place every house, every 
business, and all the property in the 
city at the uncontrolled will of the 
temporary local authority.” So the 
words *injury” and ‘ annoyance,” 
used in See. 751, Mans. Dig. have been 
too often defined in like Charters to 
need further explanation here. It 
simply gives a power over nuisances, 
and does not mean any injury or any 
annoyance that sensitive or timid or 
nervous people may imagine or fear. 


The bees must be perse a nuisance 
to justify this sweeping ordinance, 
under which, according to its letter, a 
man cannot live in Arkadelphia, if he 





owns bees, no difference where he keeps 
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them ; for personal property wherever 
kept is in law with the owner. In 
Harvey vs. Dewoody, 18 Arkansas, 
252 ; where the Mayor and other town 
officers were sued in trespass for tear- 
ing down an old house which the 
owner had permitted to remain vacant 
and open, and to be used as a privy, 
until it became unhealthful and danger- 
ous, an ordinance was passed to abate 
it. To a plea setting up the ordinance 
and facts on which it was based asa 
defense,on demurrer to this plea, it 
was held a good defense. 


The counsel for Arkadelpltia try to 
gather comfort from this case, but it 
would be parallel if the Des Are Coun- 
cil had passed an ordinance requiring 
all wooden houses to be torn down, 
without regard to condition or occu- 
pancy, or compensation to the owner. 
We would then have a case like the 
sweeping ordinance prohibiting bees, 
and requiring the removal for the pub- 
lic good, without compensation. Would 
a plea setting up an ordinance requir- 
ing all wooden buildings to be de- 
stroyed, have protected the officers in 
the Dewoody case ? 


I shall not attempt to follow the 
learned counsel, or review their au- 
thorities ; as far as they have any bear- 
ing on the case, they sustain my posi- 
tion: 1. That the power is not given 
to prohibit bees by the statute. 2. That 
bees must at the time and place, and 
under all circumstances, be a nuisance, 
per se, or the ordinance violates prop- 
erty right, and is not sustained by law. 


I have not stopped to criticise the 
manner in which the ordinance is 
brought in the record. It is the basis 
of the action, and by law must be filed, 
at least in the Circuit Court, for the 
Court cannot take judicial notice of it. 
It must be read at the trial, and 
brought on the record as the basis of 
the suit. Abbott's Trial Evidence, 
page 770. Mansfield’s Digest, Sec. 
2,835. 

I suppose, as no point is made in 
argument upon the motion of appel- 
lant to dismiss the appeal, that it was 
thought to be unnecessary to argue it. 
Cardon’s testimony was taken upon 
that motion, to prove merely that an 
appeal was in fact prayed, and to make 
him amend his transcript, and the 
Court overruled the motion to dismiss 
the appeal. 

Appeals from Mayor's Courts regu- 
lated by Mansfield, Sec. 2,432, 2,435, 
2,436, required nothing but a bond ; 
Perrin ex parte. 41 Ark., 194, the juris- 
diction of Justice of the Peace ; appeal 
from Mayor taken in the same manner 
as from Justice. Mansfield, Sec. 797. 
This is a quasi criminal proceeding ; if 
so, the appeal was rightly perfected. 
But if governed by civil code, then it 
is not to be dismissed for informality. 











Mansfield 4,141 mode of appeal in 
civil case, 4,134, 4,135; and it was 
amendable. But all that was required 
was the filing of the bond, as the pro- 
ceeding was criminal. 

It is desired that the Court pass upon 
the question, however, for the profes- 
sion are in great doubt as to what is 
meant by appeal from Mayor, as in 
ease of Justice of Peace, as provided 
in Sec. 797. In view of the fact that 
there are two modes of appealing from 
a Justice—one by above Sections 2,432, 
2,436, in criminal cases; the other, in 
civil cases, by Sections 4,134, 4,135, 
Mansfield, which differs from the mode 
of appeal in criminal cases. I submit 
that when the Mayor sits in a misde- 
meanor case, whether for violating an 
ordinance, or a law, the appeal must 
follow criminal procedure. If he sits 
asa Justice of the Peace in a civil 
case, the appeal must be taken accord- 
ing to Sections 4,134, 4,135. 


[For editorial remarks on the fore- 
going Argument, see page 403.—Ep.] 





UNSEALED BROOD. 


To Prevent the Swarms from 
Decamping. 








Written for the American Rural Home 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Will unsealed brood prevent swarms 
from decamping ? is a question often 
asked, and one which is often an- 
swered in the affirmative. I claim that 
it will, under certain conditions, while 
under other conditions it is no preven- 
tive whatever, but, on the contrary, 
rather increases the tendency of 
swarms to decamp. Since this plan of 
giving unsealed brood—to make 
swarms stay in the hive in which they 
were put—was given to the public, I 
have closely watched the bee-papers 
for reports, and I find that more re- 
ports are given of swarms going away 
where brood is so given, than of those 
where the writer thought that the 
brood helped his swarms to stay in the 
hives that they were hived in. 

Previous to 1871, I had never clip- 
ped any of my queens’ wings, and I 
was often fearful that my new swarms 
might desert the hives that they were 
placed in. During the spring of that 
year, I read that a frame of unsealed 
brood placed in the hive at the time of 
hiving, was a sure preventive of a 
swarm’s decamping. This was read 
with enthusiasm, as here was a plan 
by which my fears could be entirely 
removed. Consequently, when my 
first swarm issued, I hastened to get a 
frame of brood in all stages which also 
contained some honey to start them in 
housekeeping, as Elisha Gallup, that 
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veteran bee-keeper, used to tell us that 
we should do. 

They were hived about 2 p.m., and 
I went to bed that night feeling that 
my first swarm of the season was well 
provided for, and would be sure to 
stay. Tne next morning I took a look 
at them, and went into the field some 
distance from the house to work. 


At about 9 o’clock, the cry, ‘‘ Bees 
are swarming,” was heard, and upon 
reaching the bee-yard, the new swarm 
was seen going for parts unknown. 
My lips were bit, as I thought of some 
appropriate words to say about the one 
who had recommended this plan, still 
I never put those words in print, al- 
though I thought the author of this 
plan of keeping swarms from abscond- 
ing, deserved a good chastising. 

I then resolved that in the future I 
would keep the wings of all of my 
queens clipped, which was done with- 
out delay. Since that time I have 
often hived swarms, and given them 
brood by way of experiment, and have 
also given brood to swarms made by 
dividing, and had many of them come 
out, but their queens could not fly, and 
so of course they could not abscond. 
Probably three-fourths of the swarms 
hived in this way have stayed and 
worked all right, yet not one in fifty 
hived in an empty hive has bothered 
me in attempting. to leave, which 
proves that the breod was, on the 
whole, no preventive, but, on the con- 
trary, an incentive for the bees to leave 
the hive. 

But, says one, ‘“‘ Bees ought not to 
leave unsealed brood, as it is contrary 
to their nature to desert such.” Let 
us look into this matter a little, and 
see if this claim is correct. When all 
prime or first swarms issue, they leave 
brood in all stages in the parent hive, 
from which they came, whether con- 
trary to their nature or not, and in 
giving the frame of brood to swarms 
having the old queen with them, we 
place them in exactly the same condi- 
tion, as far as this frame of brood is 
concerned, in which they found them- 
selves immediately before they swarm- 
ed. It is evident that the prime 
swarms issue because there is a pros- 

pect of more bees hatching than are 
needed to make a fairly prosperous 
colony, which, with the instinct that is 
implanted within them, ‘‘to multiply 
and replenish the earth,” causes them 
to swarm. By giving them brood we 
place the hive in a similar condition to 
what the one was which they left for 
the purpose of getting away from those 
conditions, Is not this plain ? 

Upon examining hives with brood 
placed in them, from which a swarm 
had tried to decamp, I find that they 
will have two small pieces of comb 
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brood given, while queen-cells have 
been built upon the frame of brood in 
which the queen has deposited eggs ; 
thus showing that tthey consider the 
conditions the same, or nearly so, as 
they were in the parent hive from 
which they had issued the day previous. 
In these cases of desertion, there 
are nearly bees enough left to protect 
the brood in the frame, which also 
shows that they swarm under nearly 
the same impulse which was upon them 
when they first left their parental roof. 
This being the case, when is brood 
ever a preventive to swarms’ abscond- 
ing? Swarms having virgin queens 
issue from a plurality of queens in the 
hive, and not because the hive is be- 
coming over populous ; besides, such 
swarms never leave any unsealed brood 
behind, without the interference of 
man. If, now, they have unsealed 
brood given them, it secures to them 
the means of rearing another queen, 
and as such swarms are always smaller 
than prime swarms, and the queen will 
not get to laying in nearly a week, this 
brood is to them a means of safeguard 
against accident when the queen goes 
out to be fertilized. 

For the above reason it is always 
best to help such small colonies along 
a little whenever they are hived, for it 
not only prevents their leaving a posi- 
tive means of getting a queen (should 
the one they have be lost before she 
gets to laying), but the brood so given 
helps them to get to be a self-support- 
ing colony much sooner than they 
otherwise would be; for the few thou- 
sand bees which will hatch out of this 
comb thus given, are a great help, 
coming as they do in a time when they 
are the most needed. 

In the above we have the true secret 
of giving brood to swarms when hived, 
always giving such as have virgin 
queens, brood, and withholding it from 
those which have the old or laying 
queen. This lack of discrimination on 
the part of those who have recom- 
mended the plan, is what has caused 
much of the trouble in the past. 

Borodino,.N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 


Report of the Erie County Bee- 
Convention. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 0. L. HERSHISER. 





The first regular meeting of the Erie 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association met 
at East Aurora, on June 15, 1889. The 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Charles Penton. 

After the reading of the minutes of 





built, one on each side of the frame of 


the previous meeting, it was decided 


Erie county. be divided into four dis- 
tricts, and a Vice-President chosen 
from each eistrict. The following Vice- 
Presidents were then chosen: E. D, 
Keeney, of Arcade, for the southwest- 
ern district of Wyoming county ; Milo 
Bundy, of Angola, for the southwest- 
ern district of Erie county; U. E. 
Dodge, of Fredonia, for the southwest- 
ern district of Chautauqua county, and 
Luther Corry, of Yorkshire Corners, 
for the northwestern district of Cat- 
taraugus county. The election of other 
Vice-Presidents for the remaining dis- 
tricts was deferred until the next 
meeting. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following question was pro- 
pounded, and discussed : 


‘Can more honey be secured by 
allowing bees to swarm, than by pre- 
venting them from swarming ?” 


The opinion prevailed that more 
honey could be procured by allowing 
the bees to swarm naturally, and then 
take advantage of the impulse to work, 
which prime swarms always have. 
After the bees have swarmed, the hive 
from which the swarm issued should 
be moved from its place, and another 
hive (of the same pattern as the old 
one) and the swarm should be placed 
where the old one stood ; thus securing 
all the old. working bees in the new 
colony. The surplus sections should 
then be removed from the old to the 
new colony, and a laying queen intro- 
duced to the old colony. As all the 
bees in the old colony are young, no 
danger will result in introducing the 
queen. 


Italianizing—Laying Workers. 


‘‘What is the best method of Ital- 
ianizing an apiary ?” 

Mr. Keeney said: ‘Buy a good 
Italian colony, and rear queens from it 
to Italianize the apiary. The colony 
should be kept, if possible, out of reach 
of other races of bees. It is much 
better to rear drones from one Colony, 
and the queens from another. This 
would necessitate the purchase of two 
pure Italian colonies.” 


‘‘Has any one present ever seen a 
laying-worker ?” 

In the discussion which followed, it 
appeared that no one present had ever 
seen laying-workers, and there was a 
division of opinion as to whether they 
really existed. Some thought that 
what are supposed to be fertile 
workers, were really nothing more 
than queens so poorly developed as 
not to be distinguishable from a com- 
mon worker. Nearly all had seen the 
results of laying-workers. Experi- 


ments will be conducted, and reports 
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to whether or not there is such a thing 
as a laying-worker. 

Rev. H. M. Brown then read a very 
interesting essay on ‘* The Bee’s Place 
in Nature.” The essay was full of in- 
teresting facts regarding the natural 
history of the bee, and was listened to 
with great interest. 

Mr. S. S. Sleeper followed with a 
very interesting historical sketch of 
the various societies of this county, de- 
yoted to the interests of the husband- 
man. He predicted for the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association—the youngest of them 
all—a full measure of success and use- 
fulness. 

After a short discussion on ‘‘ Queen- 
Rearing,” the convention adjourned to 
meet in Buffalo, on Thursday afternoon 
and evening, Sept. 5, during the Inter- 
national Fair. By having our meeting 
at this time, we hope to meet some of 
the noted bee-keepers of the country, 
and have a social and interesting time. 

O. L. HEersHIsER, Cor. Sec. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 20.—Northern Illinois, at Guilf: Tis. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
Aug. 31.—Haldimand, at Fisherville, Ont. 
KM. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
Sept. —.—Maine, at Livermore Falls, Me. 
J. ¥. Fuller, Sec., Oxford, Me. 
Sept. 5.— Erie County, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
. L. Hershiser, Cor. Sec., Big Tree Corner, N. Y. 
Dec. 4, 6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Rk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont. 
@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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One Week’s Work.—W. T. F. 
Petty, Pittsfield, Ills., on June 17, 
1889, says : 

The record of one colony'6f bees in 
my apiary, commencing with Sunday, 
June 2, is as follows: Sunday, 20 
pounds ; Monday, 12 pounds ; Tuesday, 
6 pounds; Wednesday, 10 pounds ; 
Thursday, 10 pounds; Friday, 10 
pounds ; on Saturday it was rainy, and 
consequently I took none from the 
colony. The total is 68 pounds. 





Heavy Rains—Swarming.—Mr. 
Henry Willson, Clinton, Ills., on June 
18, 1889, says : 


We are having heavy rains every 
week now. White clover is coming 
out finely, where it had a start. Bees 
are working in the sections, but they 
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Honey by the Barrel.—E. Stahl, 
Kenner, La., on June 17, 1889, says : 


Bees have done finely this season. 
I started in the spring with 300 colo- 
nies, and increased them to 800 colo- 
nies, and have taken, up to date, 23 
barrels of as fine, clear honey as can 
be found anywhere in the United 
States; andI am yet busy taking off 
more honey. I expect by the time the 
season is over, tohave 50 barrels. My 
bees are all kept in one apiary, at 
home. All the barrels that I fill, hold 
nothing less than 51 or 53 gallons of 
honey. Who can say that this is a 
bad season yet ? 





White Clover is Thick.—A. R. 
Simpson, State Line, Ind., on June 15, 
1889, says: 


The recent rains have started the 
white clover up thick, and if we have 
the right kind of weather from this on, 
I think that we will have a good honey- 
season. 





i © ie 


Spring of 1889.—S. E. Bowen, 
Shaytown, Mich., on June 15, says: 


Bees did quite well the ‘first spring” 
of 1889, in this locality ; but the « sec- 
ond,” which I hope is past, starved out 
several colonies for some of my neigh- 
bors. I had one weak colony to which 
I fed syrup, and it is all right now. 


Profuse White Clover Bloom. 
—Hiram J. Ward, Farmington, Kan., 
on June 10, 1889, says : 


My bees have not paid very weil for 
the last few years, yet they bid fair to 
do well this year. Ihave the supers 
on, and some colonies have them 
partly full. I will begin extracting to- 
morrow—all from white clover. It is 
very plentiful, and the bloom is pro- 
fuse. 








Enough Bioom, but no Honey. 
—Telah C. Whitney, Athens, N. Y., on 
June 17, 1889, writes : 


A year ago last spring I sowed a 
little piece of alfalfa clover, also some 
Chapman honey-plant seed that I got 
from Washington. The alfalfa clover 
is in bloom, and has a kind of purple 
clover head ; I have not seen a bee on 
it yet—all I can see that the bees work 
on, is raspberries and asparagus. 
There is plenty of white clover in 
bloom, but not a bee have I seen on it 
yet. Ihavea stalk of buckwheat in 
full bloom, right in front of one of my 





are doing little so far, except to 
swarm. 


hives, and I have never seen a bee on 
it. Itis very wet here, and bees are 
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gathering no honey. A second swarm 
came out a week ago yesterday, which 
I put back; on Monday I looked into 
the hive, and I could not see as much 
asa drop of honey; soI fed them 
about two pounds of granulated sugar 
syrup, and let them goat that. They 
seem to be doing very well now. I 
have only the first swarms, as I put all 
second swarms back. I lost one large 
swarm ; after hiving them, all went in 
nicely, and I went to dinner; when I 
returned, the bees were gone. 





First White Clover Bloom.—C. 
H. Dibbern, Milan, Ills., on June 17, 
1889, says : 


The bees are now swarming freely, 


clover. My first case of clover honey 
come off the hive on June 16. With 
good weather, our prospects are quite 
flattering for a full crop of very fine 
honey. 


Good Harvest Expected.—J. L. 





1889, says : 


I put 36 colonies into the cellar on 
Dec. 7, 1888, all of 
through all right except three, which 
were queenless,,and were robbed by 
the others, leaving 33 good colonies. 
White clover never looked so promis- 
ing as at the present time, in this 
locality, and my bees are in fine condi- 
tion to work on it. Basswood is just 
full of buds, so if nothing unfavorable 
happens, we can look out for a good 
harvest for the bees. 





Report of the Will Co., Con- 
vention.— Gastavus Kettering, Sec- 
retary of the association, sends the 
following report : 


The Will County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met on June 15, 1889, at 
Monee, Ills. The meeting was called 
to order by President A. Wicherts, and 
Gustavus Kettering, acting Secretary, 
read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, which were approved. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: A. Wicherts, 
President; and Gustavus Kettering, 
Secretary. As to whether there was 
any profit in bee-culture within the 
last two years in this neighborhood, it 
was reported that there was not much ; 
that the weather had been too dry, es- 
pecially in the year 1887, which killed 
out our white clover—the best honey- 
plant in this vicinity. The question, 





«What will be the prospect for bees 
and their keepers this year ?” was dis- 


and are gathering honey from white 








was all capped over, and ready to 


Comstock, Sac City, Iowa, on June 17,. 
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cussed, and a majority thought that 
bee-keepers would be all right, pro- 
viding that the wet weather would con- 
tinue a few days longer, and assist the 
white clover, which is now coming up 
very thickly, which would make the 
bee-pasturage as good, if not better, 
than heretofore. It was decided that 
the President and» Secretary call the 
next meeting the latter part of next 
September; the date and place to be 
announced in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and also to notify each mem- 
ber by postal card. The convention 
then adjourned. 





Hives Boiling Over with Bees. 
—A. M. Day, Bowling Green, Mo., on 
June 15, 1889, writes : 


My hives are boiling over with bees, 
and I never saw as much honey in the 
fields ; no matter what kind of weather 
we may have, it will last over a month. 
My 42 colonies are all working in the 
sections, and some of them need tier- 
ing up. I have “hit the nail” this 
year—have doubled my bees, and will 
average $10 per colony on honey. 


Very Rainy Weather.—E. W. 
Councilman, Newark Valley, N. Y., on 
June 15, 1889, says : 


We are having a bad time here for 
bees andhoney. Day before yesterday 
I had the first swarm, yesterday three 
swarms, and to-day one. Bees com- 
menced in the sections two weeks 
ago, but have as yet accomplished 
nothing, on account of cool and rainy 
weather. For over two weeks, all 
kinds of farming has been at a stand- 
still, on account of the rain. A neigh- 
bor 82 years old says that he has never 
known so wet a time. So bees must 
necessarily be kept back in their work. 








Storm-Warners—Salt for Bees. 
—W. A. Hodge, Victory, Wis., on June 
4, 1889, writes: 


1. Do bees have a forecast or knowl- 


edge of an approaching change in the 
weather or cold storm, as do the 


migratory birds and other winged | of the presence of another, unless they 


fowls, such as geese, ducks, etc.? In 
cleaning out my cellar, I put outside a 
barrel of cucumber pickles, put up in 
salt or brine, and the bees are swarm- 
ing on it as they would on honey. Will 
they kill themselves, or not? 2. Will 
bees use enough salt or brine to in- 
jure the young brood, if placed where 
they can have as much as they will 
use? We had some very cold weather 
for May. White clover is a very heavy 
crop with us; the roadsides and fields 
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do not seem to notice it—perhaps the 
cold and wet we have lately had is the 
cause. There seems to be no honey in 
it as yet. We had three or four quite 
hard frosts the last days of May, that 
killed corn, beans and tomatoes ; but I 
think that our small-fruit crop will be 
large. Bees are working on blackber- 
ries and raspberries very strong. I 
have about five acres in small fruit, 
all loaded down with fruit, and with 
that and my beesI expect to be kept 
out of mischief for awhile. 


[l. Yes; bees are sagacious storm 
warners. On the approz*h of thunder- 
storms, gentle bees sometimes become 
irritable, and will attack even their 
usual attendants. Anticipating a 
drouth, they have been known to store 
more water in their combs than usual. 
2. Bees often hover over brine, and 
will dig into sawdust where brine has 
been thrown. They need some salt, 
but there is no danger of their taking 
enough to injure the brood from the 
pickle-brine mentioned. Salt is often 
scattered in the hives, and on the 
ground outside to drive away ants and 
moths.—EbD. } 





Two Colonies in One Hive.—Ff. 
W. Harvey, Mt. Auburn, Iowa, on June 
12, 1889, writes : 

If 2 colonies of bees should be placed 
one above the other, with but the 
lower entrance, each colony having its 
own queen and brood-combs, and sep- 
arated by a honey-board that would 
keep the queens apart, would the bees 
affiliate and use the lower entrance ? 
Our 220 colonies are just aching for 
something to do. There are acres of 
Alsike in bloom, but no honey. I am 
with Dr. Jesse Oren, learning the prac- 
tical part of the art. 


[All the bees of one colony would 
use the one entrance, without doubt, 


come from one queen becoming aware 


may be a mother and daughter.—Eb.] 


and lively, and so continues. My 24 
colonies wintered on the summer 
stands without any loss, and have ip. 
creased, by natural swarming, to 42. | 
have extracted 200 pounds of honey, 
and have some 400 or 500 pounds now 
ready to take off. The prospects were 
never better here for a honey crop, 
Spanish-needle—our source of the main 
and sure honey crop—carpets all fence- 
corners and waste-places. You can 
look out, Mr. Editor, for another 
‘* fabulous ” report from this direction, 
when the season is over; and I would 
like for «* Ye Editor” to peép into my 
honey-house about that time. : 





Unfavorable Weather, etc.— 
D. Millard, Mendon, Mich., on June 
10, 1889, says : 


Bees in this locality wintered with 
trifling loss. They have bred up 
strong, and a few swarmed in May. 
On May 29 a severe rain-storm set in, 
and on May 30 it snowed nearly 2 
inches, followed by sleet and rain that 
lasted for 2 or 3 days; after which the 
weather brightened up, but it has been 
wet and cold up to date. Colonies are 
strong, but very short of honey. Should 
it turn warm again soon, the prospect 
for a crop of honey would be good. 





Cold and Wet Weather.—V. N. 
Forbes, West Haven, Vt., on June 14, 
1889, writes : 


Bees in this vicinity generally came 
through the winter in excellent condi- 
tion, and the very warm weather of 
April was favorable for their building 
up rapidly ; but that was followed by 
very wet and cold weather the latter 
part of May, which told seriously on 
the bees. Fruit-bloom did not amount 
to much for the bees ; raspberries were 
loaded with bloom, and honey, too, 
but the cold and wet of the last three 
or four weeks has very nearly caused 
a failure from that source, and that is 
a serious one, as we depend largely 


even if there are two queens in sep-| upon the raspberries for the bees to get 
arate apartments—but trouble may | filled up, and ready for the clover. 


There is a good show of clover, and if 
the weather is as favorable as for the 
last three or four days, we may have 
some honey yet. 








Prospects Never Better.—Byron 


liams, Worcester, Mo., on June 17,/| Hellems, St. Catherines, Ont., on June 
1889, writes : 


The weather is fine, and bees are 
booming. White clover is the finest} honey that I have ever seen. I have 


for years here. Bees got a good start | always kept bees in a ‘small way, ever 





are nearly white with it, but the bees 


oe oe 


An Old Bee-.Keeper.—c. W. 





11, 1889, writes : 
Last year was the poorest one for 


on it from May 20 to the 27th, then|since I have kept house, which is now 
rain and cold weather interfered until| over 51 years, and I was about the first 
June 3, when everything became fair! one in this section of the country that 
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made use of the Langstroth improve- 
ments in movable-comb hives when 
they first came out, and I found ita 
reat advance over the box-hive. I 
found a description of them, at that 
time, in the Setentific American. Bees 
are not doing well here this season 
yet; the weather has been very cool 
and wet so far, but to-day it is quite 
warm, and bees are taking in some 
honey. Tam now in my 8lst year, 
and my sight is rather poor; I have 
thought that a “ magnifier,” like the 
one described on page 381, might help 
me some in looking for bees’ eggs. 





Bee-Culture and the Weather. 
—Marion Miller, Le Claire, Iowa, on 
June 10, 1889, writes : 


The spring in this part of Iowa was 
very favorable for bee-kéepers—the 
weather was nice and warm very early, 
and at the close of fruit-bloom all the 
hives contained more honey than usual 
at that time of the year; but the 
weather changed to cloudy, rainy and 
cold, and remained so for about four 
weeks, during which time the honey 
contained in the hives was nearly used 
up—in fact, feeding became necessary 
toprevent starvation. Since then we 
have had a few days of nice honey- 
weather, but the rain has commenced 
again, and no telling when it will quit. 
The bee-keepers surely have had, and 
are having a hard road to travel; for 
the business appears to depend more 
upon the kind of weather than almost 
any other business. 





Sweet Clover on the Roadside. 
—C. A. Huff, Clayton, Mich., on June 
15, 1889, writes : 


Will you please tell me whether or 
ot it is lawful for a person to sow 
sweet clover in the road, on the side 
text to his own place. As the editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 
Mr. A. I. Root advise bee-keepers to 
sow it by the roadside, I took it that I 
had the right to sow it on the roadside, 
along by my place, and it is making 
some talk. People say that it is worse 
han Canada thistles, and pull it up if 
t gets on their side of the road. I 
are nothing about that, but when they 
rant me to pull and dig it up on my 
fide, I am not going to do so, unless I 
m obliged to, as it does no harm, and 
tell them so, but all to no use. There 
slots of it inthe road a few miles 
way from here, and I have never seen 
spread in the fields. 

Bees are in poor condition here. We 
ad heavy frosts in May, and on May 
and 30 it rained very hard all day, 
nd at night the thermometer was at 


























several days afer the rain; but it is 
now warmer, and the bees are at work 
on the clover. A good many bees 
starved during and after the storm and 
cold weather. 


[As the land to the middle of the 
street belongs to the owner of the 
fields, he can sow what he pleases on 
the roadside, unless it be a noxious 
weed which is prohibited by law. 
Sweet clover is neither prohibited nor 
is it a noxious weed. It will not spread 
into the fields, and dies root and 
branch after the second season. To 
cut it two seasons, before the seed ma- 
tures, will free the land from it en- 
tirely. It is in no manner like Canada 
thistles, except in that it is an excel- 
lent honey-producer.—Ep.] 
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CLUBBING LIST. 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 1765.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 150 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 
Canadian Honey Producer, ..1 40.... 

The 8 above-named papers........ 5 65.. 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (old editiom) 2 25.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing.. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. bee Journa).. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ..... se 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
foe a hee Fruit...... aie 
History of National Society..150.... 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Scientific Queen - Rearing, as 
practically applied; being a method by 
which the best of queen-bees are reared in 
perfect accord with Nature’s ways—by G. M. 
Doolittle, of Borodino, N.Y. 176 pages. 


In this book Mr. Doolittle details the re- 
sults of his experiment; in rearing queen- 
bees for the past four -r five years, and is 
the first to present his discoveries to the 
world. It is, published in time for every 
progressive bee-keeper to test the various 
discoveries which it details, during the pres- 
ent season. Send all orders for the book to 
this office. Price, $1.00, postpaid. The usual 





i, and was very cold and cloudy for 





discount to dealers in lots of 10 or more. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Business Wotices. 
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Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller's Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin a letter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x444 and 544x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 8 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bex JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—The old crop is about exhausted, and 
not any new has been offered, especially is the fore- 
going applicable to the state of the comb honey 
market. Extracted, very little demand, at 7@8c. 

BEESW —256. R. BURN 


TT, 
June 10. 161 South Water Bt. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—No attractive honey in the market, and 
sales are slow at 12@15c. 

BEESW AX.—24@25c. 

June 22. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs. 15@16c.; dark, 
10@12c.; California white 2-lbs., 11@12c.; amber, 10 
@lic. Extracted, white, 7@8c.; dark, 5@6c. Our 
meee 2 good condition for the new crop. 


AX.—20¢e. 
May 11. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Extracted, in barrels, 64@6%. Excel- 
lent demand for clear, bright in barrels. Dark,5%@ 


6c. 
BEBSW AX.—Scarce at 23c. for prime. 
May 22. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—Extracted in good demand. We quote : 
Fine orange-bloom at trom 7@7}<c.; off grades of 
Southern, 60@70c. per gallon. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce, at 2644@27\éc. for good. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
June 6, 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-pounds selling from 16@ 
Ht way 2-lbs., 15@16c. Extracted, 8@9c, Sales very 
siow. 

BEESWAX.—None on hand. 

June22, BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
Demand slow for table use, and fair from manufac- 
urers. Several lots of new comb hays arrived, but 
quality pong it finds slow sale at 12@14c. 
BEKSW —Demand is |—20@22c. per lb. for 
004 to choice yellow, on arrival. 


June 22 C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
‘for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 


according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size Cc. 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


«@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
‘This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 





Cheap Extracted Honey. — We 
have a keg of DARK HONEY, weighing 
164 pounds, net, suitable for feeding to bees, 
which we will sell at @ cemts per pound, 
delivered on the cars here. 
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Convention Notices. 


t®@~ The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on Aug. 20, 1889, at 
R. Marsh’s, in Guilford Township, 4 miles northeast 
of Rockford, Ils. . A. FULLER, Sec. 


v2” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are nested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. ull particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 


the Secretary.— R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec. Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 
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[Tzsaeian AND ALBINO QUEENS, By 
Return Mail. Tested, $1; Untested, 75c.; 
3-frame Nuclei, with Tested Queen, $2.50; 4-frame, 
2.75. BEES by the lb.,75 cents. Address, . 
26Alt GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Te ueens, Tested, $1.25.; Untested, 
75e., 3 for $2. Circular of Bee-Supplies, &c. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


tf 
adention the American Bee Journal. 


QUEENS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, do you want care- 
fully-bred QUEENS, from stock which 
has shown itself as good workers, and 
which you ean feel convinced will give 
“new blood” in your apiary? Prices: 


Each. 3 at once. 6 at once. 
-+-$1.2 $2.00 








Virgin.......$ 60....$1.20.......... 
Untested .... 1.00.... 2.75.......+-. 5.00 
Tested ....... 2.00, 2... B.GD..ccccccee 11.00 
Select Tested 3.00.... 9.00.......... 18.00 
If so,address, KR. F. HOLTERMANN, 
26A8t ROMNEY, ONT., CANADA. 


t2” American Bills (postage stamps for fractions 
of a dollar) taken at par. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


| igs published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 

anoum. It contains the ory best practical 
information for the apjarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S8., etc., and 
published by John Huckle, King’s Langley 
Herte, England 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


F FORE placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, Shipping - Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
25A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


April Ist. For 60 Days. 1889, 


WwW: have a large stock of ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS on hand, which are first- 
class. To reduce stock, we will name a very 
low price on them, in 1,000 or 100,000 lots. Also 
Hives, Smokers and Brood - Frames. 
Do not fail to tell us what you want, or send 
for our Price-List. Address, 


SMITH & SMITH, 
24Ett KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 


UEENS, reared by our New; Practica] 
and Natura! Method. 


Warranted Queens, either Carniolan or 
Italian, each, $1 ; Select, each, $1.25; Tested 
each, $1.50. 

We have had 30 years’ experience in the 
Rearing of Queens, and 25, of our custom. 
ers will tell you that the Purity, Beauty and 
Quality of our Queens are not excelled, 

HENRY ALLEY, 
24Etf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





[xaeaan BEES, QUEENS, and EGGs 
from Light Brahma and Wyandotte Poultry 
One Untested Queen, $1 ; three for $2. Eggs, 
$2 for 13. Price-List Free. 


Address, H, G. FRAME, 
10E13t NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queens by Return Mail. 


Having filled all Orders, I 
can from now on send 


QUEENS 


by return mail. Tested, 
in June, $2 00; after, $1.50. 
Warranted, $1; 6 for $5. A 
liberal discount to dealers 
and for large Orders. Make 
all Money Orders payable at 
NICHOLASVILLE. Circulars 
free. Only Italians. 


J.T. WILSON, 


LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Gjeorren first-class, $3.00 per 1,000, and 
Foundation cheaper than ever. Dealers 
will do well to get our Prices. Alsike Clover, 
Japanese Buckwheat, &c. Price- 
Listand Samples. MM. H. HUNT, 

2E13t BELL BRANCH (near Detroit,) MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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An Elegantly Illustrated Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 
$1.50 a Year. 


Sample Copy Free. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely embellished with Magnificent 
and costly Engravings. 


The Illustrated Home Journal is a moral, 
high-toned and intellectual educator, and is 
invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each Number of it contains 36 
pages. 

Its stories are elevating in tone, as well as 
charmingly thrilling and captivating ; its his- 
torical and biographical sketches are fascinat- 
ing and delightful; its Department for Our 
Young Folks” is enticing and aiariag ; and its 
miscellaneous matter leads to the higher life, 
andthe moulding of more beautiful thoughts 
and affections. 

It should be found in every family, and 
should take the oy of the impure and trashy 
publications, which now abound, and are a 
curse to the rising generation. 

It will be Clubbed with the American Bee 
Journal, and both mailed to any address in the 
United States or Canada, one year, for $2.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








